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The fleshing out and some 
wobbly first steps as CIG. 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE UNDER SOUERS 
Arthur B. Darling ! 


The first Director of Central Intelligence was well aware of the 
latent power bestowed on this office by the President’s Directive of 
January 22, 1946. Admiral Souers wished to see the functions of 
the Director mature under the guidance of the departmental secre- 
taries and the personal representative of the President who constituted 
the National Intelligence Authority. But he also knew that many 
in the Army, the Navy, and the Department of State were still re- 
sisting every thought of a central intelligence organization which 
might overpower their own intelligence agencies. The Authority, the 
Director, and the Central Intelligence Group, were bolstered by. no 
supporting legislation from the Congress. They rested only upon this 
Directive by the President to the Secretaries of State, War, and the 
Navy. And the President’s legal authority to issue the Directive was, 
with the expiration of his wartime powers, at best questionable. - Souers 
appreciated that this was no time to foster misgiving or animosity. 
No rough waters should be raised as Congress approached a reorgani- 
zation of the national military establishment in which the central in- 
telligence system would have a part. 

Admiral Souers’ immediate objective was to get the CIG estab- 
lished and in operation as a small body of experts drawn propor- 
tionately from the departments and serving the departments under 
supervision and control of the department heads in the National In- 
telligence Authority, The power inherent in the DCI’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities should wait until later for development. Moreover, 
Souers did not accept Donovan’s principle that the DCI should ever 
be independent of the departmental secretaries, equal if not superior 
to them, and responsible directly to the President.2 He believed that 


* Adapted from a history of the Central Intelligence Agency prepared by the 
author in 1953. For preceding installments see Studies VIII 3, p. 55 ff, and X 2, 
p. 1 ff. 

*See the author’s “The Birth of Central Intelligence,” Studies X 2, p. 2, for a 
summary statement of Donovan's concepts. 
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such independence would not place the Director close to the Presi- 
dent, but would tend in fact to isolate him from the President. An 
independent DCI would discover that often he and his agency were 
shut off from the President by the interests and representations of the 
departments. Through their prestige and functions they were likely 
to have greater power, at least of obstruction. 

As a practical matter, in politics and the science of government, 
such an extraordinary officer as the DCI needed, in Souers’ view, the 
company of other officials. On occasion he might find their opposi- 
tion almost as useful as their assent. His position might become 
clearer and stronger, at least it would command attention, because 
it had to be formally opposed. An independent Director of eminence 
and exceptional force might realize Donovan’s concept, by-passing 
the departments to deal directly with the President, regardless of 
obstruction. But even such a Director would have to keep ever- 
lastingly at it, and he would always have a hidden war on his hands. 
The time for a DCI with those attributes was not at the start of the 
new organization in February 1946. It might not survive the battle. 


A Cooperative F ormed 


It was Admiral Souers’ nature to remove issues rather than to create 
them. And like Eberstadt, he was mindful of the benefits which might ° 
be obtained from “parallel, competitive, and sometimes conflicting 
efforts.”* According to the President’s Directive, which he himself 
had shared in writing, the persons assigned from the departments 
were “collectively” to form the Central Intelligence Group. His draft 
on February 4 of the first directive to himself from the Nationa] In- 
telligence Authority, therefore, declared that CIG should be or- 
ganized and operated as “a cooperative interdepartmental activity.” 
There should be in it “adequate and equitable participation” by the 
State, War, and Navy Departments and by other agencies as approved 
by the Authority. The Army Air Forces should have representation 
on the same basis as Army and Navy; there was likely soon to be a 
Department of Air. 

Those in the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of Justice 
who watched legalities were uncasy about the dubious validity of 
the President’s Directive. The draft of an executive order, approved 


HHH ME RS 


*From Eberstadt’s study for Forrestal of the proposed merger of the War and 
Navy departments. Souers had written the military intelligence section of this 
report. See tbid., p. 10. 
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by Acting Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, was ready in Feb- 
ruary to replace the Directive. The view of the National Intelligence 
Authority was that no impediment had so far been encountered in 
carrying out the Directive, but there was no objection to having an 
executive order as well, if its effect were to “confirm and formalize” 
the status of the Authority and the CIG as a “cooperative interdepart- 
mental activity, rather than a new or independent agency requiring 
legislation for its existence.” 

The questionable rationale for regarding it as a joint activity rather 
than an agency rested on the fact that personnel and funds were to be 
contributed by the participating departments. It should be noted, 
however, that administrative chaos would have been the result of 
trying to administer it on a joint basis. The departmental secre- 
taries therefore had to empower the Director of Central Intelligence 
to exercise the same authorities over the funds made available to him 
as they themselves could exercise. Thus the effect was to create 
an operating agency. 

Further discussion and study of the question continued through the 
spring. By May 23rd all patties were willing*to accept the above 
rationale and let the Directive stand for the time being. No one in 
the Executive Branch was going to raise the issue publicly and 
formally; and the Comptroller General, who could have done so, 
agreed with the need for the organization and was willing to let it 
proceed until legislation could be obtained. Until superseded the 
following year by the Central Intelligence Agency, established by act 
of Congress, CIG therefore rested upon the President’s authority under 
the Constitution, with no particular reference to his war power, in 
the face of a statute that prohibited the establishment of an operating 
agency except by legislation. 

To satisfy President Truman’s wish that CIG should bring all in- 
telligence activities into coordination and harmony, the first NIA 
directive constituted of the departmental intelligence chiefs an In- 
telligence Advisory Board, and Admiral Souers planned to keep its 
composition flexible. Its membership, in addition to the chief in- 
telligence officers from the Departments of State, War, and the Navy 
and the Army Air Forces, should include representatives from other 
agencies of the government at the Director’s invitation. This gave 
room for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for example, to have a 
representative present on questions of internal security or the collec- 
tion of intelligence in Latin America. 
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Having the same purpose of coordination in mind, Admiral Souers 
preferred in the beginning to name ad hoc committees to study and 
report on specific problems of interdepartmental concern. The com- 
mittee members would represent the permanent departmental mem- 
bers of the Intelligence Advisory Board, with a chairman drawn from 
CIG to act as “coordinator.” In theory this procedure promised the 
greatest cooperation and harmony possible. The practical difficulty 
of obtaining the representatives from the departments to man the 
ad hoc committees and to accomplish their work in time, however, 
was discouraging. Souers soon turned to his Central Planning Staft 
to handle such problems. 

It was going to be none too easy to apportion out CIG appointments 
among the departments and secure persons both competent and in- 
clined to enter the central intelligence service. But Admiral Souers 
did not find it hard to fill his top positions. Kingman Douglass, who 
had been a representative of the Air Forces at the Air Ministry in 
London and knew much about the British system, became Assistant 
Director and Acting Deputy Director. Captain William B. Goggins 
came with intelligence experience from the Navy to heatl the Central 
Planning Staff. In April Souers would appoint Colonel Louis J. Fortier 


Assistant Director and Acting Chief of Operational Services. He had : 
served on the Joint Intelligence Staff for the Army and had just: 


finished chairing a study of the clandestine operational assets left 
by the OSS and now held in escrow in the War Department as its 
Strategic Services Unit.4 

Souers obtained James S. Lay, Jr., from the State Department to 
be Secretary of the Authority and of the Intelligence Advisory Board. 
Lay had been Secretary to the Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ludwell L. Montague also came from State 
to head the Central Reports Staff. He had been Secretary of the 
Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Committee in the fall of 1941, then 
Secretary of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and a senior Army member of its Joint Intelligence Staff through- 
out the war. Both Lay and Montague had participated in the dis- 
cussions which had contributed, along with Donovan's “principles” 
and Magruder’s thinking, to the eventual formulation of the Presi- 
dent’s Directive. They had been chosen by Alfred McCormack for 


“In July, after General Hoyt Vandenberg took over as DCI, both Douglass and 
Goggins were transferred to positions under Fortier’s successor, Colonel Donald H. 
Galloway. 
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his prospective central intelligence system under the State Depart- 
ment.> Both were expert in the work which the new CIG was to 
undertake and qualified to aid Souers immediately, as they did, in 
writing the directives of the National Intelligence Authority. CIG 
had begun to take form on January 25. 


Operational Information 


The draft of the first directive to Souers in February followed the 
general design of the President’s Directive of January 22.° But there 
was one clause in the draft so filled with past controversy and indica- 
tive of more to come that it did not appear in the directive as finally 
adopted by the NIA. Article 7 of the draft submitted by Admiral 
Souers stipulated that the DCI should have “all necessary facilities, 
intelligence, and information in the possession of our respective de- 
partments, including necessary information as to policies, plans, 
actions, capabilities, and intentions of the United States with reference 
to foreign countries.” At Souers’ own suggestion, the clause con- 
cerning the capabilities and intentions of the United States was stricken 
from the draft in the first meeting of the NEA on February 5, 1946. 
There was no explanation in the minutes, but one can reconstruct 
the reasons. 

It is easy to presume that those who had been so reluctant to 
give the Office of Strategic Services and its Research and Analysis 
Branch access to strategic information’ were no more willing now to 
supply to the new DCI knowledge of their own capabilities and 
intentions. And at the first intimation that the specific inclusion of 
this provision might stir resistance in the armed services over their 

SL a aa right to withhold “operational” matters, Admiral Souers preferred to 
remove the statement with no argument. The beginning of the CIG 
was precarious enough without inviting trouble that could be post- 
poned. According to Souers, the Army and the Navy both under- 
stood that he was entitled by the President’s Directive to have all 

' intelligence in their possession. From their point of view, he said, 
information about “policies, plans, actions, capabilities, and intentions 
of the United States” was not intelligence. In their thinking, the new 


*For McCormack’s plan, as opposed to that for an independent or at least 
interdepartmental central intelligence, see “The Birth of Central Intelligence,” 
Studies X 2, pp. 6-10. 


* For a résumé of the Directive’s provisions see ibid., pp. 17-19. 
7 See the author’s “Origins of Central Intelligence,” Studies VIII 3, pp. 62-65. 
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Central Intelligence Group was expected to purvey all its knowledge 
to the departments, but the reverse was not entirely true, particularly 
with respect to “operational” information. 

Close examination of Article 7 as issued in final form by the NIA 
nevertheless reveals that the Authority gave to the DCI the right 
to have “as required in the performance” of his authorized mission, 
“all necessary facilities, intelligence, and information” in the posses- 
sion of the departments. This distinguished “intelligence” from “in- 
formation” but applied to both the unequivocal “all,” modified only 
by the requirements of the CIG mission. That mission, as stated in 
Article 2 of the directive, included furnishing “strategic and national 
policy intelligence to the President and the State, War, and Navy 
Departments.” And knowledge of the nation’s own capabilities enters 
into the intelligence which is necessary to determine the policy for 

a maintaining the nation’s security. The requirement of an effective 
national estimate is that it shall be compounded from all facts to be 
had from every available source. 


Dissents 2 s 


Article 3 of the first directive to Souers stipulated that “all recom- 
mendations” of the DCI should be referred to the Intelligence Advisory 
Board “for concurrence or comment” prior to submission to the Au- 
thority. If a member of the IAB did not concur, the Director was to 
submit with his recommendation the member’s explanation of his non- 
concurrence. Only if the IAB approved the Director’s recommenda- 
tion unanimously might he put it into effect without action by the 
Authority. 

The Lovett Committee * had proposed such a procedure for national 
estimates to safeguard the interests of the departmental intelligence 
services as they came under the coordinating power of the central 
intelligence organization. William H. Jackson's letter to Secretary 
Forrestal contained a similar provision.® But this stipulation, which 
eventually became established practice in estimating, was to be, in 
its application to “recommendations,” the center of controversy be- 


* Set up in the War Department on October 22, 1945, to study the diverse pro- 
posals for centralizing intelligence. Its report did much to crystalize interdepart- 
mental thinking and led directly to the President’s Directive of 22 January. See 
“The Birth of Central Intelligence,” Studies X 2, pp. 8, 12-14. 


* Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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tween subsequent DCIs and the IAB over the administration of the 
CIG and its successor CIA. The chiefs of departmental intelligence 
used it to try to make themselves the governing board of the “coopera- 
tive interdepartmental activity.” If they had their wish, it was not to 
be an independent agency. 

Secretary Byrnes, just returned from London, presided over the 
first meeting of the NIA on February 5, 1946. Byrnes wished to make 
it clear at once that the Department of State was responsible for report- 
ing to the President on matters of foreign policy. And this included 
performing the service that the President himself had expressly desig- 
nated the first duty of the new CIG: Instead of the piles of cables, 
dispatches, and reports on his desk, President Truman wanted a daily 
summary that was comprehensive. He wished to be rid of the 
mass of papers, and yet to be certain that nothing significant had 
been left out. 

Admiral Souers endeavored to reassure Secretary Byrnes that the 
President expected the DCI only to have the cables and dispatches 
digested; there was no intention that the information should be inter- 
preted to advise the President on matters of foreign policy. The Sec- 
retary nevertheless pressed the point that it was his function to supply 
the President with information upon which to base his conclusions. 
Admiral Leahy entered the discussion as the personal representative of 
the President; information from all three departments, he said, should 
be summarized in order to keep the President currently informed. 
Bymes replied that Admiral Souers would not be representing the 
eh Be asd eet viewpoint of any of the departments; any man assigned to CIG from a 
IAN ea eR department would be responsible to the DCI. 

Secretary Byrnes felt so strongly about the matter that he appealed 
to the President personally on behalf of the Department of State. 
According to the recollection of Admiral Souers, his argument ran 

, along the line that a digest of incoming dispatches was not intelligence 
within the jurisdiction of the CIG. President Truman said it might 
not be generally considered intelligence, but it was information which 
he needed and therefore it was intelligence to him. It was agreed in 
the end that the CIG daily summaries should be “factual statements.” 
The Department of State prepared its own digest, so the President 
had two summaries on his desk. From his point of view, that was at 
least some improvement. 
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Central Planning, March-June 1946 


The Central Planning Staff, drawn from the departments, was to be 
sensitive to the interests of them all. It should assist the Director in 
preparing recommendations with regard to policies and objectives for 
the whole “national intelligence mission,” according to the second 
NIA directive of February 8. Admiral Souers advised Captain Goggins 
on March 4 that “as a general rule, the Staff should take the active 
leadership in arranging and conducting interdepartmental studies.” 
One of its members should participate and act as coordinator in all 
meetings concerning foreign intelligence related to the national security. 
As the use of ad hoc interdepartmental committees proved difficult, 
the Central Planning Staff was soon loaded with orders for investigation 
and report upon a variety of subjects that were intricate and sweeping. 

The Staff had a hand in preparing the executive order which was 
intended but not used to confirm the President’s Directive. On March 
21 it undertook a broad survey of all clandestine collection of foreign 
intelligence. On March 28 it received instruction to make a survey 
of the coverage of the foreign-language press in the United States. 
The next day it was assigned an interim survey of the collection of 
intelligence in China. On April 20 it was directed to examine the Joint 
Intelligence Study Publishing Board of the Joint Intelligence Com- 
mittee and determine whether there should be a change in its super- 
vision and control, 

The Central Planning Staff inherited a share in the study of the 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service which the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had organized to monitor foreign news and propa- 
ganda. The Service had been taken over by the War Department on 
the preceding December 30 for the remainder of the fiscal year, and the 
War Department wished to have it placed in the new central intelli- 
gence organization. But Souers was not eager to expand the opera- 
tional services of the Central Intelligence Group. On the basis of an 
ad hoc committee’s report he had recommended on April 26 that the 
War Department continue to operate the Service with a new organiza- 
tion, that is with personnel thoroughly screened for security. The War 
Department had demurred, May 8, on the ground that the State Depart- 
ment was the chief user of this “predominantly non-military intelli- 
gence function.” The matter was. discussed the next day by the IAB. 

It was at this point that members of the Central Planning Staff were 
directed to consult with representatives of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
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(G-2) and the Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. The result 
was that the latter, now William L. Langer in place of Alfred Mc- 
Cormack, agreed on behalf of the Department of State that it should 
support the FBIS budget, while the War Department continued to 
operate the Service, at least during fiscal year 1947. (This working 
arrangement was later superseded; eventually the opinion prevailed 
that CIG should take over the function as one of common concern. ) 

On May 31 the Central Planning Staff was directed to make an in- 
formal survey of the intelligence available in the United States from 
colleges, foundations, libraries, individuals, business concerns, and 
other non-government sources. On June 4 it received instructions to 
study explicitly the exploitation of American businesses with connec- 
tions abroad. On June 6 it was told to look into the problems of 
psychological warfare. And on June 7 it was called upon to make 
an interim survey of the adequacy of intelligence facilities related to 
the national security. 

The Central Planning Staff set for itself on the one hand the tre- 
mendous chore of elaborating a “complete framework of a system of 
interdepartmental intelligence coordination” to*be contained in a series 
of studies for the DCI. Subjects would include the “essential ele- 
ments of information” in a national system and the coordination of 
counterintelligence with security, of intelligence research with collec- 
tion of information, etc., by means of a coordinating board, a scien- 
tific committee, and other interagency committees on military, eco- 
nomic, political, and geographical matters. At the other extreme it 
made an office space survey of the Central Reports Staff, allotting 90 
sq. ft. per person to it. 


The Defense Project 


In the meantime a substantive interdepartmental project was being 
organized. Colonel J. R. Lovell of the Military Intelligence Service 
proposed on March 4 a plan for producing “the highest possible quality 
of intelligence on the USSR in the shortest possible time.” The in- 
telligence services of the Army, Navy, Air Forces, and State Depart- 
ment should have equal representation on the planning and working 
committees of.this endeavor, soon to be known as the Defense Project. 
It should be subject to CIG coordination. Admiral Souers accepted 
the offer at once. 

A Planning Committee drew up a proposal which on May 9 was 
incorporated into a CIG directive unanimously approved by the IAB. 
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The Planning Committee should choose its own chairman and secre- 
tary. A coordinator from CIG should meet with the committee when 
appropriate; in case of disagreement within the committee he would 
submit the question to the DCI for decision. This DCI responsibility, 
however, was more fearsome in prospect than in fact. It would be 
some time before there could be any great decisions possible. The 
evidence had first to be accumulated. 

It was the Working Committee, under the chairmanship of the sec- 
retary of the Planning Committee, with the CIG coordinator acting 
in advisory capacity, that had the first and most important job. It 
was to compile a veritable encyclopedia of “all types of factual strategic 
intelligence on the USSR.” From this Strategic Intelligence Digest 
the member agencies would individually prepare Strategic Intelligence 
Estimates as required to meet their own needs or when requested by 
the DCI. Whenever “the national interest” required it, the CIG too 
could prepare estimates from the Strategic Intelligence Digest. But 
there was no attempt to establish here a single national intelligence 
estimate which should govern the thinking of all agencies concerned. 

The CIG Central Reports Staff was still too small to uridertake this 
extraordinary project, but it would not have been assigned it anyway. 
The plan originated in the Military Intelligence Service. Its military 
advocates looked to CIG for a coordinator and for editorial assistance 
on the Working Committee, but they considered it primarily their 
own affair. CIG had still to establish its right to means of its own for 
procuring and processing the raw materials of intelligence. Its cen- 
tral facilities had yet to become so useful to the departments that their 
intelligence officers would rely on it for services of common concern. 

The first task of the Working Committee was to review the papers 
of the Joint Intelligence Staff on the Soviet Union. This took a couple 
of months. By June 4, however, an outline had been made and alloca- 
tions of the work planned. The use of task forces, interdepartmental 
committees, was rejected on grounds of security; an agency’s files 
would have to be opened to persons not under its control. Instead, 
the work was assigned by subject to particular agencies, sometimes 
illogically. For example, the Military Intelligence Service was charged 
at first with preparing certain economic and political data. Later 
the plan was revised so that the greater portion of the political 
material was allotted to the State Department. 


Colonel Lovell’s expectations were not met; the project could not be 
finished by September. It was far from complete in December when 
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work was stopped pending the decision of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on a program of National Intelligence Surveys to take the place 
of the Joint Army-Navy Intelligence Studies. This program changed 
CIG’s attitude toward the Defense Project; it was no longer merely 
a question of coordination. Though the most important, this Digest 
would be only one of several surveys to be produced by CIG/CIA. 
When resumed in April 1947, the project was still an interdepartmental 
activity, but it was no longer centered in the Pentagon as a major 
interest of the Military Intelligence Service. The official date of pub- 
lication for the Strategic Intelligence Digest was March 1, 1948, but 
it was nearer the beginning of 1949 before all three bulky volumes 
were complete. 


Reports and Estimates 


By direction of the National Intelligence Authority on February 
8, a Central Reports Staff was to assist the Director in correlating and 
evaluating intelligence related to the national security and in dis- 
seminating within the government the resultant “strategic and national 
policy intelligence.” Admiral Souers followed the directive with an 
administrative order dated March 4, though the Staff had already gone 
to work during February and had produced the first Daily Summary 
for the President. There were in what was then called the Current 
Section seventeen persons seconded from the Departments of State, 
War, and the Navy. They were established in the Pentagon under 
L. L. Montague, with the expectation that they would be joined 
shortly by other persons assigned from the departments to form an 
Estimates Section or Branch. 

The purpose from the start was to have the CIG take over the major 
function of producing the strategic estimates for the formulation of 
national policy, as Donovan had proposed. But it was not yet de- 
cided that CIG should have a division comparable to the old OSS 
Research and Analysis Branch. There was doubt that it ought to en- 
gage in initial research. Many believed that it would do well to remain 
a small and compact body which should receive from the several 
departmental agencies the materials of intelligence and produce from 
them the “strategic and national policy intelligence” for the policy 
makers. The Department of State was still uncertain whether it 
should continue its own Office of Research and Intelligence as Mc- 
Cormack had expected to have it when he hoped to retain there the 
function of making intelligence estimates for the policy makers. 
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Now on March 4 Admiral Souers’ administrative order, prepared 
by Montague, elaborated the organization and functions of the Central 
Reports Staff. There was in this administrative order a provision 
embodying ideas which are still of interest for the production of na- 
tional intelligence estimates. As Montague wished to have the Staff 
constructed at that time, there should be four Assistants delegated to 
him, as Chief, by the permanent members of the IAB. Their distinc- 
tion from other persons furnished by the departments for the Staff 
was to be that they should not be responsible to the DCI but to their 
parent agencies, although serving full time with the Staff. The pur- 
pose was to have the Assistants represent in the Staff the interests of 
their respective departments and also to represent the Central Reports 
Staff in its relations with those agencies.. Montague had acquired 
these ideas from his experiences as representative of the Army on the 
Senior Team of the Joint Intelligence Staff. 

The Assistants would aid in directing the work of the Staff, review 
all its reports and estimates, make recommendations on the dissemina- 
tion of them, reconcile conflicting departmental estimates when pos- 
sible, and otherwise formulate dissents for their principals on the IAB. 
Thus Souers and Montague hoped to establish a panel of intelligence 
experts drawn from the departments who would continue to under- 
stand and represent the interests of those departments but at the same 
time through their continuous work in the Reports Staff would be- 
come experts too in the business of central intelligence and the pro- 
duction of national estimates. 

The benefits to accrue from the continuity and momentum which 
might be gained from such an estimating board were left unknown. 

eens Ot ee ec The ideas were put on paper but were not tested. Difficulties in 
.. obtaining personnel and in meeting other more pressing demands in 
the new central intelligence organization prevented the establishment 

of such a board, 

Within a month of its formal activation, the Central Reports Staff 
entered another phase of its development. Montague proposed on 

ae April 1 a revision of the administrative order to make possible two 

van ~ things. First, experience with the allotment of personnel by the De- 
a 4 partments of State, War, and the Navy demonstrated that there should 

be more flexibility within the proportions agreed among the depart- 

ments. The right persons for particular positions were not to be had 

according to any predetermined ratio. The difficulty grew worse with 

the necessity of apportioning within each grade. Navy captains, Army 
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colonels, and civilian “P-8’s” were not equally available in number or 
competence. The principle of proportion could be maintained, but 
deviations should be permitted so long as there was no substantial 
change in the budgetary obligations of the departments. 

We should note at this point the predicament of CIG as a whole 
with respect to personnel. The departments had been directed by 
the President to assign personnel to CIG. To make the general state- 
ment that they minimized the obligation to supply able persons, as 
soon as possible, is doubtless to do injustice in some cases, perhaps 
many. A reading of correspondence on this matter from the spring 
of 1946, however, and conversations with some who were present and 
responsible for recruitment at the time, lead to the conclusion that 
there were many recommendations for office in CIG that were not bona 
fide nominations. Some nominees were not really available because 
they were headed toward more important positions in their own serv- 
ices and could not remain long in CIG if they came at all. Six months 
was often the limit. Some appeared on the lists because they had 
become surplus—good fellows, but with no future in the service to 
which they had given so much of their lives. --The name of the best 
man available was often left off because he was wanted where he was. 

It was neither easy nor desirable to select the personnel of the new 
CIG staffs, branches, and sections from such lists. Admiral Souers 
and his successor, General Vandenberg, were not able to do much 
about solving this problem so long as they were obliged to request 
referrals from the departments and hope for the best. Whether or 
not they minimized their responsibility, the departments failed to pro- 
vide adequate personnel for CIG. Why General Vandenberg sought 

ee ee ee are an independent budget and the right to hire and fire his own per- 
sonnel is clear. 

The second change in the Central Reports Staff was intended to pro- 
vide it with area specialists as it set up its Estimates Branch. The 
Estimates Branch itself was not to have geographical segments, but the 
plan was to have five such sections supporting it—Western Europe- 
Africa, Eastern Europe-USSR, Middle East-India, Far East-Pacific, 
and Western Hemisphere. The staff of each section would be appor- 
tioned by grade and among the departments. 

The Central Planning Staff objected to so early a rewrite of the 
administrative order to effect these changes and formally disapproved 
the plan. There ensued a test of strength between the two Staffs 
which Central Planning lost. It was discharged from further con- 
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sideration of the proposal, and the principle was established that the 
chiefs of the component parts of CIG should be responsible for the 
organization and administration of their respective domains as they 
deemed fit. 


Espionage and Counterespionage 


The remnants of the clandestine parts of OSS were being held in 
a Strategic Services Unit in the War Department. By Executive Order 
9621 of September 20, 1945, the Secretary of War was to discontinue 
any of its activities whenever he deemed this compatible with the 
national interest and was to wind up all affairs related thereto, The 
policy under this Order was to maintain those intelligence functions 
which would be required permanently in peacetime, such as espionage 
and counterintelligence, and to release personnel from other activities, 
such as sabotage and black propaganda, for which no peacetime need 
was seen and close them out. General John Magruder, the SSU chief, 
kept at this task of liquidation through the fall of 1945 and into Janu- 
ary, until the number of military and civilian personnel had fallen 
from over 9,000 to nearly 3,000. . - 

On January 29, 1946, the Secretary of War directed that the Strategic 
Services Unit should be closed by June 30. The SSU records, along - 
with those of the OSS, transferred to the Office of the Secretary of - 
War by the Executive Order, were “placed under the operational 
control of the Director of Central Intelligence.” Title to these records 
remained to be settled later. 

General Magruder strove to make clear that the assets of the Strategic 
Services Unit were indispensable for the procurement of intelligence in 
peacetime. In a memorandum of January 15 he detailed the irrepar- 
able loss that abandonment of the Unit’s properties, plans, and person- 
nel would entail. Its Secret Intelligence Branch, he said, had stations 
in seven countries through the Near East and four in North Africa 
that were already converted to peacetime work. There were con- 
tinuing activities with the military commands in Germany, Austria, 
China, and Southeast Asia.2° Plans were being completed for opera- 
tions in the Far East, and studies were in progress elsewhere. Se- 
lected persons from the old covert action branches had been trans- 
ferred into the Secret Intelligence Branch to be ready for the future. 


* The military commands in Southeast Asia actually terminated on V-J Day. 
One or two SSU men were left in the area. 
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The Counterintelligence Branch, X-2, had some 400,000 dossiers on 
individuals. It was still at work against the operations of foreign in- 
telligence services and secret organizations. This work was done in 
close liaison with other American agencies, and in military areas in 
cooperation with the Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army. The 
two Branches were supported by components for communications 
(though reduced), technical services, special funds, a training pro- 
gram, and other elements of the old OSS still in operation. 

As the new Central Intelligence Group got under way, General 
Magruder sent a memorandum to the Secretary of War on February 
4, 1946, answering criticisms of the SSU and recommending immedi- 
ate action by the National Intelligence Authority to appraise its value. 
Again on February 14 he urged that the Authority place the Unit under 
the Director of Central Intelligence and set a date for transferring 
all its assets. Had this been the only idea abroad in Washington, 
there should have been no further delay. But there was more than 
one opinion on the matter. 

At a meeting held in the War Department on February 8, repre- 
sentatives of the intelligence services were stilk discussing which facili- 
ties and functions of the SSU should be kept, and which of these should 
be operated by CIG and which by the departments or other existing 
agencies. There was question whether the whole SSU belonged at 
the center of the national intelligence system. There was strong 
doubt that CIG should have exclusive collection of foreign intelligence 
by clandestine means, as Magruder was advocating. It was agreed 
in this meeting that “an authoritative group” should make a study and 
that prompt decisions should be reached. On February 19, 1946, 
therefore, Admiral Souers, with the concurrence of the IAB, estab- 
lished an interdepartmental committee to study the SSU problem. 

The interdepartmental committee, with Colonel Fortier as chairman, 
met continuously until March 13. It listened to General Magruder 
and his principal subordinates, inspected files, obtained opinions on 
the value of the Unit from agencies which used its product, and heard 
testimony from ranking officers with OSS service overseas. The mem- 
bers made individual studies of the SSU branches and divisions. 

The Fortier Committee heard that the bulk of the information for 
intelligence purposes came from friendly governments. A large 
amount of material, such as commercial and other economic statistics, 
was obtained from activities other than secret collection. This testi- 
mony supported the opinion that the SSU should not be taken over 
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whole by CIG. Another reservation frequently expressed in the in- 
vestigation was that the SSU personnel had not been adequately 
screened, especially in the light of changes from wartime conditions 
and the new threat from the East. 

The conclusions of the Committee were nevertheless in favor of 
saving the SSU structure. It was a “going concern” for operations in 
the field. It should be “properly and closely supervised, pruned and 
rebuilt,” and placed under the CIG. The Committee proposed that 
the Secretary of State, the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, and the Director of Central Intelligence should reconsider 
the existing onion of analogous functions’ on a geog a 


The Committee suggested that the SSU as subordinated to CIG 
should concentrate on the current activities of the Soviet Union and 
its Satellites. Plans should be made to penetrate key institutions in 
support of possible U.S. military operations. Liaison with the in- 
_telligence agencies of other countries should be develo ed for the. 


n should continue substantially as proposed by General — 
Magruder. But at the same time such personnel and facilities as the 
DCI wished to have should be transferred to CIG on terms of new 
employment. Until CIG should have an independent budget and 
funds of its own, the War Department should continue to supply the 
amounts needed. 

The Fortier Committee also proposed that there should be closer 
coordination of the SSU with research and analysis activities. The 
OSS Research and Analysis Branch, which had been transferred to 
the State Department, was “closely geared to the secret intelligence 
branches as their chief customer and their chief guide” in the selec- 
tion of sources and the evaluation of intelligence. Their files were 
interrelated, and their activities interwoven. 

Following the report of the Fortier Committee and agreement be- 
tween Admiral Souers and Secretary of War Patterson, the National 
Intelligence Authority issued a directive on April 2, 1946, that the 
DCI take over the administration of the SSU pending final liquidation, 
which would be delayed another fiscal year, through June 1947. The 
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DCI (represented by his Acting Chief of Operational Services, Colonel 
Fortier) would determine which funds, personnel, and facilities of 
the Unit were required in CIG. Secretary Patterson reserved the right 
to determine what portion of the funds, personnel, and facilities could 
be made available. 

These provisions, rather than a simple executive order, were legally 
necessary to avoid shifting the SSU en masse from the War Depart- 
ment to CIG, in the way the OSS Research and Analysis Branch had 
been placed in State. It was necessary in dealing with personnel to 
bring to an end the appointment of everybody in SSU and give new 
appointments to those who were wanted in CIG. Otherwise seniori- 
ties, preference for veterans, and the whole intricate mechanism for 
Civil Service reductions in force would have prevented a satisfactory 
screening of personnel for security and suitability for peacetime clan- 
destine activities. 

The plans, records, and properties of the Unit were to be handled 
differently. There were funds, such as rupees in India, that were not 
to be turned back to the Treasury but retained like a stockpile for 
future use. There were physical properties which could be trans- 
ferred to other agencies but which should be available first to CIG. 
The equipment, techniques, codes, and other facilities of communica- 
tion came through intact. The legal question of title—the Economy 
Act of 1933 prevented the transfer of property without reimburse- 
ment—was bypassed in assigning control and use of the assets to CIG. 
Later, the National Security Act of 1947 would transfer the “personnel, 
property, and records” of CIG to the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Oversight 


After accepting Admiral Souers’ program for the SSU on April 2, 
1946, the National Intelligence Authority did not meet again formally 
until July 17, when it conferred with General Vandenberg about his 
reorganization of the CIG. It was content to rely upon the Intelligence 
Advisory Board and Admiral Souers, personal choice of President Tru- 
man, to establish and activate the new central intelligence organization 
as a “cooperative interdepartmental activity.” 

The IAB too held but occasional and desultory meetings. It dis- 
cussed on February 4 the proposed policies and procedures governing 
the CIG but made no important comment. On March 26 the plan for 
liquidating the SSU interested but did not excite it. The men who 
composed it had made their decisions elsewhere. This session did 
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touch upon one pregnant problem. General Vandenberg, representing 
the Army, remarked that applications were coming in from persons who 
wished to be secret agents abroad. Admiral Souers preferred not to 
confuse the existing operations of the SSU with the permanent clan- 
destine program. Until the latter was established, therefore, he 
thought the individual agencies should continue their own operations. 
He agreed with Vandenberg, however, that eventually “all such op- 
erations should be under a single directing head.” Here was one 
opinion giving promise of more lively meetings of the IAB. 

At the third IAB meeting, on April 8 with Kingman Douglass in 
the chair as Acting DCI, Alfred McCormack reported that the Bureau 
of the Budget had reduced the amount requested by the Secretary of 
State for intelligence activity in 1947 and there was uncertainty in 
the Department whether to continue its work in research and analysis. 
Admiral Inglis for the Navy and General Vandenberg for the Army both 
favored transferring the function from the Department to CIG if the 
Department did not wish to retain it. Here was another promise of 
things to come. Some two weeks later, as Secretary Byrnes issued an 
order dispersing State’s intelligence research among its geographical 
divisions, McCormack resigned, and within four months there was 
an Office of Research and Evaluation in CIG. 

The last meeting of the IAB before the end of Admiral Souers’ 
tenure came on May 9. There was discussion of the request from 
General Vandenberg that State take over the Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Service, and the matter was referred, as we noted above, 
to the Central Planning Staff. The IAB listened to the plan for 
the Defense Project but made no suggestions worth mention. Again, 
the intelligence officers present had done their deciding elsewhere. 
Then they considered methods of clearing personnel for duty with 
CIG, The suggestion of Admiral Inglis that there should be an in- 
terdepartmental screening committee for the purpose did not meet 
approval, and each department was held responsible for clearing 
the persons it assigned to CIG. The CIG security officer would have 
the right of review, and final decision would rest with the DCI. (This 
method did not prove satisfactory; the directive was rescinded on 
October 4, 1946, and CIG undertook full responsibility for clearing 
its personnel. ) 

There was one more meeting of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
with Admiral Souers in the chair as General Vandenberg became 
Director of Central Intelligence on June 10, 1946. Souers expressed 
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his appreciation of the unstinted cooperation he had received. He 
took “great satisfaction” in turning his duties over to General Vanden- 
berg. As he reminisced in 1952, there was no doubt in his mind that 
he did. He had been reluctant to take the office. He had sought 
others for it in his place at the start. He had recommended a suc- 
cessor for his public appeal and personal attributes. 

The first Director of Central Intelligence left a progress report, 
dated June 7, 1946, to summarize his administration and point to 
the immediate needs of his successor. Responsible officers in the 
departments had cooperated wholeheartedly in meeting his requests 
for personnel, he said, but the process had been slow because of 
demobilization in the armed forces and CIG’s very specific require- 
ments. He had given priority to the Central Planning Staff as a 
necessary “prelude to accomplishment.” Concentration now should 
be upon the Central Reports Staff. 

The primary CIG function was to prepare and distribute “definitive 
estimates” on the capabilities and intentions of foreign countries. 
Since it required the best qualified personnel, it had been slow in 
filling the complement of the Reports Staff. -This had delayed too 
the solution of the relationship to be established with the departments, 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and other agencies in regard to the production of such “national 
policy intelligence.” Listing the interdepartmental problems which 
the Central Planning Staff had undertaken to solve or study, Souers 
stressed in particular the CIG function of supporting the budgets 
for departmental intelligence. “Coordinated representation to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress,” he said, promised to be 
“one of the more effective means for guarding against arbitrary de- 
pletion of intelligence sources at the expense of national security.” 
It was an interesting suggestion, leading far into the future of the 
national intelligence system. But it was not one to have smooth 
sailing. 

The final paragraphs of Admiral Souers’ progress report came to 
vigorous conclusions for benefit of General Vandenberg. CIG’s re- 
lationship with the National Intelligence Authority and the Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board was sound. But CIG was suffering from the 
departments’ inability to give it the personnel and facilities it must 
have. It could recruit no personnel from civilian life. Without 
enabling legislation, it could make no contracts for essential services. 
It was now ready to monitor foreign broadcasts, collect foreign intelli- 
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gence by clandestine methods, produce studies of foreign countries, 
establish a central register of information, and do basic research and 
analysis in economics, geography, sociology, and other subjects of 
common concern. The National Intelligence Authority and its Central 
Intelligence Group should have “enabling legislation and an inde- 
pendent budget” as soon as possible, either as part of a new national 
defense organization or as a separate agency. 
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